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ffiooft notices. 

The Life and Times of John Cabboix, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
1735-1815. By Peter Guilday. The Encyclopedia Press, New York. 

In this interesting book the scholarly author has given to the public 
a most valuable contribution to American Ecclesiastical history. The 
life of John Carroll was so much a part of the life of the Catholic Church 
in the United States that the recital becomes essentially a history of 
that Church. He was born in Maryland on January 8, 1735, and died 
at Baltimore on December 3, 1815. After completing his elementary 
studies at Bohemia Manor Academy, he was sent at thirteen with his 
cousin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to the English Jesuit College at 
St. Omer, France. He entered the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus in 1753, and was ordained to the Priesthood in 1757. When the 
Society was suppressed by Pope Clement XIV in 1774, he returned to 
Maryland. 

In 1776 he was sent by the Continental Congress with Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll of Carrollton on a futile 
mission to Canada to persuade the people of that country to cast their 
lot with the American revolutionists. 

Appointed Prefect Apostolic in 1784, he ruled the widely scattered 
body of Catholics in the original thirteen States until 1808, and after- 
wards until his death as Archbishop of Baltimore he was the head of that 
Diocese and the Primate of the United States. In 1789 on the nomina- 
tion of his fellow Priests he became the first Bishop of Baltimore. The 
four Dioceses of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown were 
erected in 1808. He died in 1815, having established Georgetown College, 
Mount St. Marys at Emmittsburg, Md., and the Theological Seminary 
of St. Mary's in Baltimore. 

The first Catholic missionaries in the United States from 1634 to 
1773 were almost exclusively Jesuits. The country was a Jesuit Mission. 
The intense bigotry of the times proscribed Catholics in New England 
and in the South. Only in Pennsylvania, and after a period of persecu- 
tion in Maryland and in New York was their worship tolerated. Until 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution their political disabilities were 
not removed. Traces of proscription can still be found in the constitu- 
tions of one or more of the New England States. Their numbers were 
few and they were widely scattered. It is needless to dwell upon the 
power and extent of the Catholic Faith in the United States today. This 
is largely owing to the wisdom and sagacity of Archbishop Carroll. He 
was an ardent patriot and took the same point of view politically as did 
the leaders of the Revolution. His associations with Franklin and other 
leaders were close and intimate. 

Father Guilday's work is well and skilfully done. It is notable for 
its evident striving for accuracy, its avoidance of all excess either of 
praise or blame, and its appreciation of the human element which neces- 
sarily pervades all history, whether secular or profane This book will 
be read by students interested in the early history of the United States 
quite irrespective of their religious views. * (W. G. S.) 



